8o                    CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM
equal to c and parallel to AC, the point p expresses simply the composition required. AD is the quantity of the substance B, DP that of c, and length of side minus those two lengths gives the quantity of A.
If this method be applied to the case mentioned, and water, chloroform, and acetic acid be supposed at A, B, and c respectively, Fig. 35 represents the phenomena. The curve, ending at H2O and CHC13, shows the gradual union of the two layers resulting from addition of acetic acid. The auxiliary lines I join the pairs of mixtures which are in equilibrium with one another, and their limit L shows the composition at which complete miscibility occurs.
In conclusion it may be remarked that the above mode of representation is quite in place in dealing with three bodies that are practically equal in position. If, as mostly happens, two of the bodies behave quite differently to the third, e.g. two salts and water, of which the salts only dissolve in the third substance, as indeed is more or less true in the preceding case, the use of rectangular axes is to be preferred.. The quantity of the two bodies may then be expressed in any convenient way, such as by reference to a fixed mass of the third, and represented by ordinates or abscissae in the usual way.
Influence of Temperature. After choosing one of the above modes of representation, the temperature may be introduced, most conveniently for graphical purposes, by ^measuring it along an axis at right angles to the plane on which the diagram of composition is drawn, and through the origin (A, Fig. 34). On rise of temperature the diagram changes in a simple manner, since, through gradual increase of solubility, complete mixture is reached, when the entire triangle represents a homogeneous fluid. On fall of tern-" perature the phenomena grow more complex, till the gradual solidification of the three substances restores simplicity, and in general complete absence of mixture causes the "Droblem